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PREFACE. 

A COMPLETE History of Unigraph would 
be a long ofie, and interesting to very few. 
Long arguments as to the comparative merits 
of different systems would be interesting to very 
few. We will be brief. 

To the student we say: get a pencil and 
some paper and go to work, and the result will 
quickly prove the fact that Unigraph is easy to 
learn, is unlimited in speed; and is almost as 
readable as long-hand. 

To the critic we say: get a pencil and 
some paper and go to work and if the critic is 
fair minded he will in a very few hours say 
that Unigraph is better than any other system 
he has yet examined. 

To the World we say: here is a good gift 
to every one who will receive it. If, in the 
march of progress, another system of rapid writ- 
ing shall be produced which is better, then take 
that; but until then, and it may be centuries 
hence, we know that Unigraph will receive much 
praise. 

Thankful that God has given another hum- 
ble servant the strength and perseverance to lend 
a helping hand to the great army of. worthy 
stenographers, I am, . 

Sincerely yours, 


JESSE L. Coox. 
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Provide yourself with a soft pencil, or pen, 
and a stenographer’s note-book, and faithfully 
follow the directions given you in this book. 


Copy Plate No. 1 four or five times. Make 
the characters carefully at first, and each time 
write them more rapidly than before. Do- 
not draw characters; write them. Strike quick- . 
ly, so that the pencil is moving when it reaches- 
the paper and is moving when it leaves the pa- 
per. 


The characters given on Plate -No. 1, are 


¥ 


made from left to right, excepting the last line, 


Line No. 1 is A, as in able. 

No. 2 is a, as in at. 

No. 3 is E, as in eat. 
No. 4 is e, as in end. 

No. 5 is I, as in ice. 

| No. 6 is i, as in it. 
i No. 7 is O, as in old. 
No. 8 is 0, as in odd. 

No. 9 is U, as in use. 


No.10 is u, as in up. 
Line No. 11 is Y, as in yet, and is called Yay. 
Yay is made with a downward stroke. | 
A, a, U, and u, are never made with a downward 
stroke. 


Capital letters represent long sounds and 
small letters represent short sounds; and, as a 
rule, light sounds (or short sounds) are repre- 
sented by short strokes, and heavy sounds (or 
long sounds) are represented by long strokes. 

Each time you write a character, repeat the 
sound represented, until you have the character 
firmly fixed in your mind 
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Stick to each lesson until you have it 
thoroughly. “If you do not think you are gain- 
ing in speed, watch a clock, because instead of 
your hand seeming to move more rapidly, time 
seems to go more slowly; you seem to have 
more time in a minute; and you do, for, as you 
become more familiar with the characters writ- 
ten, you lose less time in deciding how to write. 


Copy Plate No. 2 four or five times. The 
first five lines are characters made from left to 
right. The remaining six lines are characters 
made downwards, 


Line No. 1 is OO, as in moon. 
No. 2 is co, as in book. 
No. 3 is ow, as in owl. 
No. 4 is-aw, as in ‘all. 
No.-- 5 is oi, as—in oil. 
No. 6, is.T, as in take. 
No. 7 is D, as in decide. 
No. 8 is P, a in pay. 
No. 9 is B, as in bake. 
No. 10 is C, (called Cha) as in cheat. 
No. 11 is J, as in joke. 


Unigraph can be written on plain paper, but 
ruled paper is better. In many cases the line 
indicates where one character ends and another 
begins, especially when two characters running 
in the same direction connect with each other. 


As a rule, the first stroke of a word should 
be written on the line. A downward stroke is 
on the line when so written that the lower end 
will just touch the line. In most cases, when a 
stroke runs below the line, that portion below 
the line is another character. 
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Copy Plate No. 3 four or five times. The 
first six lines are characters made downwards. 
The seventh and ninth lines are characters made 
upwards. 


Characters written upwards are naturally 
more slanting than those written downwards, 
and it is usually easy to determine, by the ap- 
pearance, whether a character has been written 
upwards or downwards. 


Line No. 1 is K, as in kite. 


No. 2 is G, (called gay) as in get. 
No. 3 is F, as in fate. 

No. 4 is V, as in vote. 

No. 5 is M, as in make. 

No. 6is N, as in noise. 

No. 7 is R, (called are) as in reply. 
No. 8 is Rr, (called ray) as in rice. 
No. 9 is L, (called el) as in will. 


No. 10 is Ll, (called lay) as in lake. 
No. 11 is H, (called hay) as. in has. 


R, and Rr, represent the same sound, and L, 
and Li, represent like sounds, the different syl- 
lables being used to designate in which direction 
the character is written. When either an up- 
ward or downward stroke can be used, the one 
is usually employed that will make the best con- 
nection and keep the hand nearest the line. 


When H occurs in the middle of a word. 
the H may be represented by placing the tick for 
Hf over or tn front of the character following. 


Rr and Li must always be made to slant 
backward as well as downward, or they may 
look too much like T, or D. 


When followed by a_ horizontal vowel 
stroke Rr forms a large, deep initial hook, and 
when T is followed by a horizontal vowel stroke 
T forms a large shallow initial hook. 
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When writing shorthand, no attention is 
paid to silent letters. Spelling is all done by 
sound; and many common words are repre- 
sented by writing only one or two sounds of the 
word, the characters used being called “Word- 
Signs.” 

As a rule, the sound of Z can be repre- 
sented by S, but in some cases where it is de- 
sirable to be more exact, a dot is placed in the 
circle. 


Copy Plate No. 4 four or five times. 

Line No. 1 is S, as in so. 
is sh, (called shay) as in show. 
is Z, as in Zion. 
is W, (called weh) as in word. 
is w, (called wah) as in with. 
is Th, (called Thee) as in these. 

No. 7 is th, (called ith) as in that. 

Line No. 8 is PA, pay; FAS, face; LAK, lake; 
SaK, sack; SO, so; and SH, see. 

Line No. 9 is aSK, ask; RAS, race; RIS, rice; 
MA, may; uS, us; and th that. 

Line No. 10 is shR, share; sh, shall, shRr, 
sure; shE, she; shO, show; and shI, shy. 

Line No. 11 is AP, ape; OK, oak; shAP, shape; 
shAK, shake; aK, act; and Th, the. 


Th and th represent the same sound exactly, but 
are described differently to indicate which character 
is employed. 
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The letter S is represented by a small circle, and 
is attached to the right-hand side or to the upper 
side of straight strokes, and to the inside of curves 
and hooks. : 

Capital letter S is used whenever only the sound 
of S is represented, but whenever the sound of § 
is combined with some other sound, small letter gs is 
used in connection with some other small letter. 


hee . eae 


A large circle represents the sound of “sh.” 
“Sha” is represented by “sh.” 
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THE STEH LOOP. 
Line No. 1, Plate No. 5. 

“S” made long and narrow is e¢alled, ‘“Steh,”’ 
and represenis the sound of “St,” or “Sa.” 

*“Steh” is described by “‘st,’” or ‘sd.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
stP, step; stM, stem; Mst, must; Lst, last; Pst, past; 
and stL, still. 


THE “STER” -LOOP. 
Line No. 2, Plate No. 5. 
“S” made long and full ‘is called “Ster,’ and 
represents the sound of “str,” or “ster.” 
“Ster’’ is described by ‘“‘str.”’ : 
The werds used to illustrate this principle are 
strP, strip: strM, stream; Mstr, Mister; Lstr, luster; 
Fstr, faster; and Kstr, extra. : 


“SES.” 
Line No. 3, Plate No. 5. 

To represent the sound of ses, sez, ces, or Sis, 
make § large and extend the end of the line into the 
circle, or make a dash in the circle. 

“Ses”? is described by “ss.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
Bss, basis: Rss, races; Lss, laces; Vss, vases; Kss, 
eases; and Fess, faces. 


After writing the words given in the first three 
lines of Plate No. 5, until familiar with every one 
of them, and the description of the characters, copy 
the letter which follows: 

To aid the beginner, the characters are first de- 
scribed, and then the words represented. Several 
little word-signs are also introduced. 

(Mstr) Mr. (Cstr) Chester. (A) A. (Fawstr) 
Foster, (awGsta) Augusta, (awstrL) Australia. 
(KSN) Cousin (Fawstr) Foster; (Th) The (Kstr) 
extra (BKss) Boxes (0) of (Dstrs) dusters (KA) 
came (YestrD) yesterday (u) but (wR) were (Rsti) 
rusty (.) and (Msti) musty. (ThA) They (stD) 
stood (NKst) next (T) to (SM) some (MLss) molas- 
ses (.) and (strA) stray (strKS) streaks (o) of 
(Dst) dust (stK) stuck (Fst) fast (T) to (Th) the 
(stAVS) staves (.) and (straPS) straps. 

(R) Are (U) you (stL) still (RstLsS) restless 
(aS) as (n) in (Th) the (Pst) past (.) and (D) do (UV) 
you (MS) miss (Th) the (Mss) Misses, (.) and (Th) 
the (stRS) Stars (.) and (strIPS) Stripes? 
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FHE T AND D HOOK. 
Line No. 1, Plate No. 6. 

A small final hook attached to the right-hand 
side or to the upper side of a straight stroke, or 
to the back of a curved stroke, adds the sound of 
T or D to that of the stroke to which the hook is at-_ 
tached. 

When used for T the hook is described by ‘“‘t.” 

When used for D the hook is described by ‘“‘d.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
Bt, about; SIt sight; Bad, bad; Mt, met; Nt, net, 
and FEt, feet. 


LOW. D. 
Line No. 2, Plate No. 6. 

Whenever the first stroke of a word is written 
across the line, or below the line, it is called ‘Low,’ 
and indicates that the word so written begins with 
the sound of D. 

In describing word-signs that are written “Low,” 
the description beSins with a hyphen. 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
-R, dear; -T, debt; -A, day; -D, did; -L, delay; -uS, 
does. 


T AND D CROSS. 
Line No. 3, Plate No. 6. 

Whenever one character is written across an- 
other to which it is not otherwise connected, the 
sound of T, or D, occurs at the place of crossing. 

The T and D Cross is described by X. 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
aKXV, active; BoXLl, bottle; awXM, Autumn. 


THE LARGE T AND D HOOK. 
Line No. 3, Plate No. 6. 

When LI or Rr is followed by T or D, a large 
final hook-is used for T or D. The hook for D should 
be deeper than the one for T. 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
HRrD, hard; KRrT, cart; and SRrTF, certify. 

After writing the words above until familiar 
with every one of them, and the description of the 
characters used to represent them, copy the letter 
which follows. The letter is full of words using the 
principles explained on this page. 
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The letter given on Plate No. 6 reads as follows: 
(MSRS) Messrs (wIt) White & (stowT) Stout, (RrD- 


OK) Red Oak, (IOwa) Iowa. (-RSRS) Dear Sirs: . 


(-D) Did you get the (WRrD) word we sent you? 
We write today to (RPt) repeat the (RKst) request 
that you get us about eight loads of hard wheat. 
We hope you can. avoid much delay but it must 
be straight stuff; the best that can be bought. 


THE N ,HOOK. 
Line No. 1, Plate No. 7. 

A small final hook attached to the inside of a 
curve, or to the left-hand side, or to the underside 
of a straight stroke adds the sound of N to that of 
the stroke to which it is attached. The stroke and 
the hook are read together. B with an N Hook at- 
tached is read ‘‘ben.” 

The N Hook is described Dyn” 

‘he words used to illustrate this principle are 
Bn, been; On, own: Men, men; SEn, seen: Th: 
ten; SIn, sign. 


NT OR. ND. 
Line No. 2, Plate No. 7. 
Making the N Hook deep adds the sound of t or 
d. 
The words used to illustrate this principle are 
ant, aunt; PInt, pint: Sand, sand: Sowad, sound, 
stAnd, stained; and SInd, signed. 


ENS. 
Line No. 3, Plate No. 7. 

Closing the N Hook so as to form a circle adds 
the sound of both N and §, and the stroke is read 
first, the N-next, and the § last. 

Ens is described ‘‘ns.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
PAns, pains; SIns, signs; ansR, answer; KnsL, can- 
cel; inshR, insure; and Vns, advance. 


The letter given on Plate 7, reads as follows: 

Messrs. Johnson & Jones, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Dear Sirs: The paint you sent us is not 

the right shade. We want light brown, with a faint 
tint of pink. Shall we return the pint cans you sent 
us? We are not certain but do not think anyone will 
want anything as pink as that in the pint tins. 

Write the above letter in Unigraph, at least a 
dozen times. “Not” is sometimes added to other 
words by an N Hook, as “are not,” in the above 
letter. 
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THE L HOOK. 
Line No. 1, Plate No. 8. 

A small initial hook attached to the right-hand 
side, or to tne upper side of straight strokes, left 
curves, and down curves, adds the sound of L to 
that of the stroke. 

The stroke and the hook are read together, and 
the sound of the stroké is given first, although the 
hook is made first. 

B with an L Hook is read ‘“‘bel.’’ 

The L Hook is described py 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
Bl, able; Bit, ability; KI, call; Pl, people; Fl, fill; 
and PIS, please. 


THE R HOOK. 
Line No. 2, Plate No. 8. 

A small initial hook attached to the left-hand 
side, or to the under side of straight strokes, right 
curves and up curves, adds the sound of R to that of 
the stroke. 

The stroke and the hook are read together, and 
the sound of the stroke is given first, although the 
hook is made first. 

B with an R Hook is read “ber.” 

The R Hook is described by sre? 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
Kr, care; Krs, accuracy; Krt, accurate; Pr, ap- 
pear; Grn, grand; Brt, bright. 


‘Sis Bed oes 
Line No. 3, Plate No. 8. 

Closing the R Hook so as to make a circle adds 
the sound of both R and S, the S being read first 
the stroke next, and the R last. 

Sur is described, “sr.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
sPrn, spurn; sPrt, spirit; sPrB, spree; sPrA, spray; 
SKrS, scarce: and sKrn, screen. 


The letter given on Plate No. 8, reads as follows: 


Mr. George E. Spreckles, New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: There appears to be a good supply of 
apples in several Places, but the grade is below the 
average; and we doubt the ability of the packers to 
Secure enough to be able to corner the market. 
There is apparently more danger of high prices on 
account of the scarcity of first class goods, 
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FINAL R HOOK. 
Line No. 1, Plate No. 9. 

A large final hook attached to the right-hand side, 
or the upper side of any stroke, adds the sound of R 
to that stroke to which it is attached. 

Final R Hook is described by “rr.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
Frr, for; Vrr, very; Trr, quarter; Tr, three; owrr, 
our; and ThR, there. 

In a few cases, a large initial hook is attached 
to T, or D, to represent R, and is described “r.” | 
The R Hook and the L Hook are never attached 
to L, Ll, R, or Rr. A small initial hook attached to 

any of these characters is Th or th. 


THE F, OR V HOOK. : 
i; Line No. 2, Plate No. 9. . 
1 A large final hook attached to the left-hand side 
or the under side of any stroke made from left to 
right, adds the sound of F, or V, to that of the f 
ii stroke to which it is attached. 
il Wihen used for f, the hook is described by “f.’’ 
i When used for v, the hook is described by ‘‘v.” ; 
[Ri The words used to illustrate this principle are | 
ae Tt Gv, gave; af, after; SAv, save; shAv, shave; thEf, | 
Hi thief; and Bv, above. 
| 


SHON. 

Line No. 3, Plate No. 9. } 
The sound of tion, cion, ete., is represented by 

making a circle, and extending the end of the line 
across the stroke to which the circle is attached. ; 
Shon is described by “sn.” 2 
The words used to illustrate this principle are — 
Msn, mission; Dsn, addition; Psn, position; Pssn, 
possession; Fn, fashion; Osn, ocean. : 


The letter given on Plate No. 9, reads as follows: 


Mr. David E. Powers, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of recent date in which you 
make application for a position, has been referred 
to me for action. Our force is very large now, and 
we do not think any additions will be made soon. 
We will, however, place your application on file for 
future reference. Yours truly, 
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ING. 
Line No. 1, Plate No. 10. 

The final syllable ‘ing,’ is represented by a 
little final tick attached to the stroke; or by a dot 
placed at the end of the stroke. ; 

Ing is described by a dot. 

The words used to illustrate this principle are. 
D., doing; B., being; O., owing; SE, seeing; G., & a 


: 


ing; and Gn., gaining. | 


INGLY. 
Line No. 2, Plate No. 10. 

The final syllable “ingly,” is represented by & 
written at the end of a stroke. 

Ingly is described by “-L.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
SPr-L, sparingly; N-L, knowingly; Lyv-L, lovingly; 
shoK-L, shockingly; and KSD-L, exceedingly. 

NG. 
Line No. 3, Plate No. 10. 

Retracing the N Hook adds the sound of G to 
that of N, making ng, described “ng.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
sting, sting; Sang, sang; Lng, long; -Sawng, song; 
strawng, strong; and thng, thing. ; 

The letter given on Plate No. 10, reads as follows: 
Messrs. Strong & Springer, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dear Sirs: We are not receiving reports as 
often as we should. We do not believe there is any- 
thing going wrong, but we are exceedingly anxious 
about this matter; and think you should willingly 
keep us posted as to how things are getting along. 
Send us a long report of what you are doing. 
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IN. 
Line No. 1, Plate No. 11. 

“In” when written alone is represented by a 
very short “N,” but when beginning a word is often 
represented by an initial tick, written in whichever 
direction is most convenient. ‘ 

“In” is described by “n”’ at the beginning of a 
word. 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
n, in; nKld, include; -nD, indeed; nTn, intend; 
nVS, invoice; insist, insist. 


CON AND COM. 
Line No. 2, Plate No. 11. 

The initial syllables con and com are represented | 
by writing the word up above the line. When con 
or com occurs in the middle of a word, write then 
word “High,” and disjoin at the place con or com 
occurs. 

“High” is described by an apostrophe, 

} The words used to illustrate this principle are 
’Tn, contend; ’Bn, combine; ‘Plt, complete; ‘Prn, 
Hii comprehend; ’a-DT, accommodate; and ’Sist, con- 
sist. 


| 
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CONTRA, CONTRO AND COUNTER. 
Line No. 3, Plate No. 11. 
The initial syllables contra, contro, and counter, 
til are represented by placing a perpendicular tick just 
ie in front of the remainder of the word. 
The words used to illustrate this principle are 
i contradict, counterclaim, controversy, countermand, 
HI countercurrent, and counteract. 
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i The letter given on plate No. 11, reads as follows: 
ih The Independent Telephone Company, Indianapolis, : 
ait Ind. 

Gentlemen: Contrary to our instructions, you 
ue included inferior insulators in the contract of the 
Continental Construction Company. We have con- 
cluded to cancel the contract to counteract any pro- 
babili‘y of controversy or counterclaims. We are 
not inelined to contradict their contention that they 
have gcod reason to countermand the order. We are, | 
Yours truly, | 
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NESS. 
Line No. 1, Plate No. 12. | 
The final syllable, “ness” is represented by S$ 
written at the end of a stroke. 

Ness is described by ‘“-S.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle’ are 
RrD-S, redness; Mn-S, meanness; Kn-S, kindness; 
Bln-S, blindness; Brt-S, brightness; and GD-S, good- 
ness. 


INGS. 
Line No. 2, Plate No. 12. 

The final syllable “ings” is represented by Z, 
written at the end of a stroke. 

Ings is described by ‘-Z.” 

The words used to illustrate this principle are 
SA-Z, sayings; SAv-Z, savings; awn-Z, awnings; 
in-Z, innings; D-Z, doings; and G-Z, goings. 


PUNCTUATION. 
‘ Line No. 3, Plate No. 12. ; 
The punctuation marks are as follows, Comma. 
Period, Colon, Semicolon, Paragraph and Question 
mark. 


Indicate a capital letter by placing a dash un- 
derneath, or underscoring. : 


When taking notes, separate one dictation from 
another by drawing a line across the note book; and 
when a page is transcribed, draw a line down tht 
center. A wavy line looks better than a straiga 
one. 


The letter given on Plate No. 12, reads as fol 
lows: 

Messrs. Harkness & Giddings, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sirs: Tne tightness of the fittings and th 
lightness of the coverings, are points of weaknes 
that spoil the workings of your machine. The bear 
ings are models of neatness, but require absolut 
cleanliness, or they will stick, and the average far. 
mer will not keep them in order. Yours truly. 
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NUMBERS. 
Plate No. 18. 


Ordinary figures are used by many stenogra- 


phers, and do very well, if very few figures are used; 
but in any business where numbers occur frequently 


in the dictation, the characters given on Plate No. 
18. will be found to be much faster and equally as 
plain. 
The numbers represented are, 

W, one; T, two; Tr, three; Fr, four; FV, five; KS, 
six: Vn, seven; A, eight; Nn, nine; Tn, ten; LVn, 
eleven; Tw, twelve; thRrT, thirty; Frt, forty; FFt, 
fifty; KST, sixty; VnT, seventy; AT, eighty; NnT> 
ninety, un, hundred; ThSan, thousand. 


| 
| 
| 


As a general rule, it is better to write each 
figure in order using a hyphen wherever a cipher 
occurs. Combinations for numbers should be used 
only where they occur very frequently. 

The letter given on Plate No. 13, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

Mr. Frank O. Perry, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Dear Sir: Your Policy, No. 10,346, for $10,000.00, 
will mature in about three months. We will pay 
you $10,000.00 in cash, or give you a paid up policy 
for $15,000.00; or will give you $6,000.00 in eash, 
and a paid up policy for $6,000.00. 


The exercise illustrated on Plate No. 14, reads 
jas. follows: 

The only way to become a successful stenogra- 
pher, is by earnest endeavor. The student must 
first understand the principles, and then practice 
them. The student with understanding, but little 
practice, is like a lamp filled with oil, but not lighted. 
Practice, without proper understanding, is like a 
ship without a rudder. Understanding is necessary, 
but ean not advance very much without considerable 
practice. The right way to learn to write, is by 
writing. 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTION. 


Write words as fully as your time allows, unles; 
you have word-signs committed to memory. If you 
are crowded for time it is better to leave out vowel: 
than it is to drop too many consonants. 


As a rule, when you begin to write a word, de 
hot raise the pencil until the word is finished. 


AS a general rule, characters are read in the 
order in which they are written. 


As a rule, a circle should not be made on the 
back of a curve. 


Always use hooks, circles and loops wherever 
you can, as they are shorter than strokes. 


When a circle occurs between two strokes, write 
the circle on the outside of the angle, unless you 
xnow of some reason for not doing so. 


is - Bateenes Oat “Sha,” “Steh,” and *,Ster,” should 
be written on the upper or right-hand side of a 
Straight stroke, unless it is also intended to add the 
Sound of R or N. 


“Sur,’”’ and “Ens,” are attached only to straight 
Strokes. 


“Ha,” “W,” and “w,’’ never oceur at the end of 
a word, or at the end of a Syllable; therefore. “ing” 
may be written in any direction. 


“Are,” and “our,” may sometimes be added to 
other words by an R Hook. 


“Will,” may sometimes be added to other words 
by an L Hook. 


As a rule, there’ is no difference in the nooks 
for T and D, but the D hook should be made deeper. 
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The average student is not expected to commit 
to memory all the word-signs and contractions given 
in this book, but every student should write the en- 


tire list at least ten times before leaving school, 
and about once each month for two or three years | 


after leaving school. 


There is no word in the English Language that 


the writer of Unigraph cannot fully represent with-! 


out using a word-sign, but to write without word- 
signs would be only about twice as rapid as ordinary 
writing, usually called long-hand. 


No matter what system of shorthand the sten- | 
ographer may write the rate of speed depends | 


largely upon being able to write common words 
without any hesitation whatever. To be rapid it 
is also necessary for the stenographer to be able 
to write Uncommon Words without much loss of 
time, and in that respect, as well as many others, 
Unigraph has no equal. 


When taking rapid dictation, the writer must 
be alert and not allew his thoughts to wander away 
from the work he is doing. Just as runining re- 
quires more energy than walking, rapid writing re- 
quires more concentration than slow writing. When 
the speaker uses an uncommon word the stenogra- 
pher is usually longer in writing that word than the 
speaker was in saying it, but most likely the words 
that follow will be very common ones which may 
be represented by little word-signs that can be 
made more rapidly than words can be spoken. 


To be of much value a word-sign must be thor- 
oughly memorized, so that. the stenographer can 
use it instantly when writing, and recognize it im- 
mediately when reading. 


Read over everything you write until it can be 
read as fluently as if written in longhand. 
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A good method of learning word-signs is to 
cover up the characters and practice writing the 
words; then compare them. Cover up the words and 
read the characters. Give the book to another and 
tell him the characters by the syllables. 


It is a good plan to take some of the best 
poetry and some of the great orations of history, 
and write them hundreds of times, and have a note 
book in your pocket, and whenever you get an op- 
portunity, read page after page of your writings. 


In some cases where words are long it is best 
to make the word in two parts but the space be- 
tween the parts should be very short. 


Any teacher who is teaching Unigraph, or any 
student that completes the study of Unigraph in a 
satisfactory manner may become a member of The 
Unigraph Association, which is operated for the mu- 
tual benefit of its members and the more perfect 
Gevelopment of rapid writing. 


Unigraph can be more easily learned under the 
instruction of a competent teacher, but such as- 
sistance is not absolutely necessary. Any one who 
possesses patience, perseverenceé, a desire to learn 
and a determination to succeed, can master Uni- 
graph. 


When you commence the study of shorthand, 
you should not let a day pass without giving to it 
some portion of your time, even though it is but 
a few minutes. 


Use notebooks that open from you, and that are 
of a good quality of paper. 


Remember that you, and not your teacher, must. 
do the studying. 
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A, . 
Ability, Blt 
Able, Bl 


Able to, BIT 
About. Bt 
Above, Bv 


Abroad, Brd 
Absent, BSnt 
Absolute, BSLIT 


Absolutely, BSLIXL 
Abstract, BstrK 
Absurd, BSRrD 


Abundant, Bun 
Abundance, BunS 
Accept, KSP 


Accession, Kssn 
Accident, KSDn 
Accommodate, ’a-DT 


Accomplish, ’a-Plsh 
Aceord, Krd 
Accordingly, Krd-L 


Account, Knt 
Accuse, KUS 
Accusation, KUsn 


Accurate, Krt 
Accuracy, KrS 
Acknowledge, Nol 


Acquaintance, KwNS 
Acquisition, Kwisn 
Act, aK 


Active, aKkKXV 
Activity, aKXVt 
Actual, KshLl 


Addition, Dsn 
Administer, adMstr 
Admit, adMt 


Admittance, adMs 
Advance, Vns 
Advantage, Vnt 


Advertise, ad 
Advice, Vs 
Advise, VZ 


Advise us, VZss 
Affidavit, aFd 
Affinity, afint 


Affect, afK 
Afflict, afL 
Afford, aFrd 


Aforesaid, aFrrSD 
After, af 
Afterward, afd 


Ago, G 
Again, Gn 
Agent, Jnt 


Agree,. Gr 
Ah, o 
Air, eR 


Alabama, alLB 
Alaska, alSK 
All, awl 


All right, awlrr 
All the, awlTh 
Allow, alow 


Allow it, alowT 
Along, alng 
Alone, aln 
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Already, awlRrD 
Almost, awlst 
Also, awls 


Always, awlwS 
America, aMrK 
Am, M 


Am not , Mn 
Amounting, Mnt 
Among, Mng 


An-d, . 
Angel, JL 
Announce, anowS 


Annual, anL 
Another, anu 
Another one, anun 


Anterior, antRR 
Any, en 
Anybody, enB 


Any other, enu 
Answer, ansR 
Apologize, PlJS 


Applicable, PIK 
Application, PlKsn 
Appraise, Prs 


Appreciate, PrshA 
Appear, Pr 
Appearance, Prns 


Approve, Pro0O 
Apply, Pll 
Appliance, Pins 


Applicant, PlKn 
Apprehend, Prn 


Apprehensive, PrnsV 
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April, PrL 
Are, R 
Are not, Rn 


Are the, RTh 
Are received, RRrSVd 
Arizona, arZOn 


Arkansas, arKns 
Arrange, arn 
Arrive, arv 


As, aS 
As a matter, aSAMTr 
As good as, aSGS 


As have, aSV 
As it, aST 
As much as, aSMCS 


As not, aSNT 
As possible, aSPS 
As soon, aSOOn 


As soon as, aSOOns 
As ine, aSTh 
As there, aSThRr 


As well as, aSLS 
Ascertain, aSRrTn 
Ask, aSK 


Assembly, aSMBI 
Assign, aSIn 
Assist, aSist 


Assistance, Assans 
Assistant, .Aseant 
Associate, aSOsh 


Assort, aSawrrt 
Assure, ashRr 
Astonish, ston 
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At, a 
At all, al 
At first, aF'st 


At hand, an 
At it, aT 
At least, alst 


At our, ar 
At the, aTh 
At the time, aThTM 


Attach, atC 
Attain, atN 
Attention, atNsn 


Attorney, atRn 
Attract, atRK 
August, Gst 


Author, awThR 
Authority, awThRt 
Authorize, awThRV 


Authoritative, awThRXV 


Averse, aVrS 
Avoid, Vd 


Avocation, aVO 
Awe, aw 
Away, aW 


Aware, aWR 
Awful, awFl 
Awkward, awKrd 


Aye, A 
Bad, Bad 
Bachelor, BCr 


Balance, Bins 
Be, B 
Be able, BBl 
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Beauty, BUT 
Beautiful, BUF 
Because, BKS 


Become, BKM 
Been, Bn 
Before, Bf 


Beforehand, BfN 
Before it, BfT 
Began, Gn 


Begin, Gin 
Begun, Gun 
Beheld, Bld 


Behind, Bnd 
Belong, Blng 
Belief, BIf 


Believe, Blv 
Benefit, BnkFt 
Benevolent, BnVIin 


Beside, BSD 
Better, BTr 
Between, Tw 


Beyond, BYn 
Bill-of-lading. BILID 
Blank, Bln 


Body, BoD 
Bold, BOl 
Book, Book 


Both, Bth 
Bought, BawT 
Bound, Bown 


Bounty, Bownt 
Brethren, Brn 
Bring, Brng 
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Brung, Brung 
Broad, Braw 
Brother, BrthRr 


Brought, ~Brt 
Build, Bld 
Built, Blt 


Business, BS 
But, u 
But can not, uKn 


By, ’B 
By all, ’BI 
By it, Bt 


By our, ’Br 
By what, ’Bwt 
By you, ’BU 


California, Kif 
Call, Kil 
Calculate, KIUT 


Came, KA 
Can, K 
Can it, KT 


Cancellation, KnsLsn 
Capable, KP 
Capacity, KPS 


Care, Krr 
Careful, Krf 
Cargo, KrG 


Car, Kr 
Card, Krd 
Carry, Krri 


Catalogue, KtG 
Cause, KawS 
Cent, SN 


Central, SNRL 
Certain, SRrTn 
Certify, SRrTF - 


Cessation, sssn 
Change, CnJ 
Character, KrKr 


Charge, CrJ 
Chair, Cer 
Charity, CrXj 


Cheer, Cr 
Cheerful, Crf 
Child, Ci 


“Childhood, Clld 


Children, Ciln 
Christ, Krst 


Christian, KrsN 
Circular, SRKirr 
Circumsiance, stans 


Circumstantial, stansh 
Circumference, ’SR-Frns 
Citizen, ST 


Clairvoyant, KlrrVn 
Clear, Kirr 
Clerk, KirrK 


Clerical, KirrK] 
Colorado, Kol 
Color, Kulrr 


Collect, KIK 
Collection, K1lKsn 
Combine, ’Bn 


Combination, ’Basn 
Come, KM 
Common, ’Mn 


Treas ™ 
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Commercial, “MrshL 
Commerce, “Mns 
Commission, ‘Msn 


Commodity; —~MD 
Company, ’Pn 
Comply, ’Pl 


Compliance, ’Plins 
Complete, ’Plt 
Completion, ’Plsn 


Complexion, ’PiKsn 
Comprehend, ’Prn 
Comprehension, ’Prnsn 


Concern, ’SRn 
Conclude, ’Kid 
Conclusion, ’Kisn 


Conclusive, “KISV 
Condition,, *Dsn 
Conform, ’FrrM 


Confidence, ’FI 
Congress, ’GrsS 
Connect, KnK 


Connecticut, KnKT 
Consequence, ‘SKns 
Consequent, ’SKnt 


Consequential, “SKnsh 
Consider, ’SDrr 
Considerate, ’SDrrt 
Consideration, *SDrrsn 
Consist, ’Sist 
Consistent, *“SiSTn 


Constitute, “stUt 
Constituent, ‘stiTnt 
Constitution, ’stUsn 


Construct, 
Contruction, 
Constructive, ‘strKXV 


Consume, SOOM 
Consumption, ’SuMsn 
Constant, 


Consult, “SLIT 


Conspicuous, *SPsh 
Continue, ’TnU 


Contradict, *'-K 


*strK 
*strKsn 


‘stant 


Contain, ’TAn 


"1-Ksn 


Contradiction, 


Contract, ’TrrK 
Contrive, “TrV 
Control, ’TrLl 


Conversation, “VrSAsn 
Convict, “VK 
Convert, ’Vrt 


Convenient, ’Vnt 
Co-operate, KPrt 
Co-operative, KPrxXV 


Correct, KrrkK 
Correspond, KrsPn 
Corroborate, KrBrt 


Cost, Kawst 
Counsel, KnsLl 
Countenance, Kownts 


Country, Kun 
Countryman, KunM 
Countrymen, KunMn 


Count, Kown 
County, Kownt 
Course, Krrs 
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Could, Kd 
Court, KrT 
Coupon, KPn 


Cover, KVr 
Creation, Kirsn 
Creative, KrXV 


Credit, KrXT 
Creature, KrEshR 
Curious, KUrrs 


Cure, KUrr 
Current, Krnt 
Custom, KustM 


Damage, -MJ 
Danger, -Jr 
Dare, -eR 
Dark, -RK 
Date, -At 
Bear, -R 


Dear sir, -RSR 
Debt, -T 
Deceive, -SV 


Decide, -SD 
Decade, -Kd 
December, -SM 


Decline, -Kin 
Deduct, -DK 
Deed, DD 


Deform -FrrM 
Defendant, -Fn 
Defense, -Fns 


Defensive, -insV 
Degree, -Gr 
Degenerate, -JnRr 
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Delaware, Dirr 
Delay, -L 
Delight, -LIT 


Delinquent, -Ln 
Delinquency, -Lns 
Deliver, -LVrr 


Demand, -Mn° 
Demurrage, -MrJ 
Denominate, -NMt 


Denomination, -NMsn 
Department, -PrtM 
Deposit, -Pst 


Dependent, -Pn 
Deride, -Rrid 
Derive, -RV 


Derivation, «<RVsn 
Derision, -Rsn 
Desire, -SR 


Desirous, -SRS 
Deserve, -SRV 
Describe, -sKr 


Description, -sKrsn 
Descriptive, -sKrxXV 
Destination, -STsn 


Detective, -TKXV 
Develope, -VIP 
Did, -D 


Did have, -DV 
Did not, -Dn 
Differ, -Fr 


Difference, -Frns 
Different, -Frnt 
Difficult, -Klt 
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Dignity, -Gn 
Diligence, -ilJns 
Director, -RKXR 


Directory, -RKXRi 
Direct, -RKt 
Direction, -RKsn 


Disadvantage, -SVn 
Discount, -SKnt 
Discover, -SkKy 


Discuss, -SKS 
Disposition, -SPSn 
Disposal, -SPSLI 


Distinet, -STnK 
Distinguish, -STnGsh 
Divine, -Vn 


Do, D 
Do not, Dn 
Do so, DSO 


Do we, DE 
Doctor, -Kr 
Does not, -uSn 


Dollar, -olrr 
Done, -un 
Doubt, -owT 


Down, -own 
Dozen, -uSN 
Draft, -RFt 


Drayage, -RrAJ 
Dread, -RD 
During, -Urr- 


Duration, -Urrsn 
Duplicate, PIKt 
Duty, -UT 


Early, urrL 
Earn, uRrn 
Each, EC 


Each one, ECn 
Each will, ECL 
East, Est 


Eastern, EstrN 
Easy, ESi 
Educate, edUKt 


Effect, efK 
Either, EThR 
Elsewhere, LSR 


Eminent, MNnt 
Employ, MP1 
Enclosure, KishRr 


Encounter, NKn 
End, end 
Endictment, endMnt 


Endorse, NXRS 
Endeavor, endVrr 
Energy, NrJ 


England, Gin 
English, Glsh 
Engage, enG 


Enjoy, NJ 
Enough, enF 
Enormous, NrMS 


Entitle, entItL 
Entire, entIrr 
Enter, NTr 


Enroute, NRT 
Equal, EK] 
Equip, KwP 
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Error, RR 
Estimate, estMt 
Establish, estB 


Especially; esP 
Eternal, EXRnL 
Even, EvN 


Evening, EvNg 
Ever, evR 
Every, Vr 


Everybody, VrBd 
Everyone, Vrn 
Evident, VdN 


Evidence, VadNS 
Exact, KSK 
Exaggerate, KSJri 


Example, KSM 
Examine, KSMn 
Exasperate, KSPrt 


Except, KSP 
Exchange, KSCn 
Exclaim, KSKIM 


Exclude, KSKld 
Exclusive, KSKISV 
Exclusion, KSKlisn 


Excuse, KSUS 
Execution, KSKsn 
Executor, KSKTrr 


Executrix, KSKTrrKS 
Exemplify, KSMPIf 
Exercise, KSRrS 


Exhibit,..SBt 
Exhibition, SBsn 
Exist, KSist 


Existence, KstNSs 
Expand, KSPn 
Expanse, KSPns 


EXxxpansibility, KSPnsB 
Expend, SPn : 
Expense, SPns 


Expensive, SPnsV 
Experience, sPrns 
Explain, SPlin 


Explanation, SPlsn 
Explanatory, SPlntRr 
Explicit, SP1St 


Explore, SPlrr 
Express, sPrs 
Expert, sPrt 


Export, sPrT 
Expect, SPKt 
Exquisite, KSKwS 


Extemporary, stMPr 
Extemporize, stMPrsS 
Extend, STn 


Extension, STsn 
Exterior, KstrR 
External, KstrRn 
Extreme, KstrM 
Extra, Kstr 
Extract, KstrK 


Extravagant, Kstrav 


Extraordinary, Kstrawrr 


Extrinsic, KsTrnSkK 


Fact, FK 
Facilitate, FSLITT 
Fail, FAl 
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Fall, Fawl 
False, FawlS 
Family, FML 


Far, FR 
Fare, FeR 
Farther, FrthRr 


Favor, FVr 
Fashion, Fshn 
Fault, FawlT 


February, FBr 
Fear, Firr 
Feature, FEshR 


Feel, FL 
Fell, FLI 
Felt, FLIT 
First, Fst 


First day, FstD 
First time, FstM 


Firm, FrM 
Five, Fv 
Financial, FnshL 


Flexible, FIKS 
Florida, FirrD 
Follow, Fol 


Fool, FOO! 
Foot, Ft 
Footstep, FstP 


For, Frr 
For it, FrrT 
For one,“Frrn 


For our, Frrowrr 
For us, FrruS 
For what, Frrwt 


For you, Frru 
Forward, FrrD 
Fortune, Frshn 


Force, Frrs 
Foreclostre, FrKlishRr 
Form, FrrM 


Formal, FrrML 
Former, FMr 
Forth, Frth 


Foundation, Fdsn 
Fraction, FrkKsn 
Fraud, Frd 


Free, FrE 
Freedom, FrdM 
Freight, Frt 


Freight-bills, FrtBlS 
Frequent, FrkKnt 
Frequency, FrkKns 


From, FrM 
From it, FrMt 
From you, FrMU 


Friday, Frid 
Friend, Frn 
Full, Ful 


Fulfill, FulF 
Future, FshRr 
Further, FrthRr 


Furnish, Frnsh 
Furniture, FrnshR 
Gain, Gn 


Gallon, Gin 
Gave, Gv 
General, JNr 
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Generation, JNrsn 
Generalize, JNrLS 
Gentleman, J 


Gentlemen, Jn 
Genuine, JnUn 
Georgia, JrJ 


Get, Gt 
Give, Gv 
Give you, GvU 


Girl, GrL 
Glad, Gld 
Glory, Glrr 


Glorify, GlrrF 
Glorious, GlrrS 
Go, G 


Good, GD 
God, GoD 
Gone, Gawn 


Got, GoT 
Government, GvM 
Governor, GyNR 


Grand, Grn 
Gratitude, GrtD 
Great, Grt 


Ground, Grown 
Guarantee, GrnT 
Guilt, Git 


Had, HD 
Half, HF 
Halve, HV 


Hand, Hn 
Happy, HP 
Has, HS 


Has. been, HSBn 
Has not, HSNt 
Have, V 


Have a, VA 
Have it, Vt 
Have been, VBn 


Hesitate, HSTT 
He, H 
He was, HwS 


He will, HL 
He would, Hwd 
Hear, HR 


Head, Hed 
Heard, HRrD 
Her, urr 


Here, HRr 
Herein, HRrn 
Hereafter, HRraf 


Hereinafter, HRrnaf 
Herself, urrS 
Herewith, HRrw 


Heretofore, HRrTFrr 
High, Hi 
Him, -M 


Himself, -Mss 
Hinderance, HinXRnS 
His, iS 


Hitherto, HThRT 
Holy, HOli 
Home, OM 


Hope, OP 
How, ow 
However, owVr 
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Hundred, un 
| at 
I am, IM 


I ask, ISK 
believe, IBlv 
ean, IK 


a 


I have, Iv 
I was, IwS 
I will. fT 


I will have, Ilv ~ 
I will not, Iin 
would, Id 


— 


Idaho, IdO 
Idle, IdL 
Tgnorance, iGrns 


{gnorant, iGrnt 
If, F 
If all, Fl 


If all are, FIR 
If all our, Firr 
If it, Ft 


If not,, Fn 
Tour, Fr 
Illinois, ilns 


Imaginative, MJnt 
Imagine, MJn 
Immediately, MD 


Immoral, iMrL 
Immortal, iMrxXL 
Impatient, MPsh 


Impassionate, MPash 
Impenetrable, MPn 
Important, MPr 


Importance, MPrns 
Impossible, MPS 
Improve, MPrv 


Improvement, MPrvM 
Imprudent, MPrd 
Include, nKld 


Inclusive, nKISV 
In, n 
In all, nawl 


In case, nKS 
isis fms rt B 
In our, nowrr 


In order, nawDrr 
In place, nPIS 
In receipt of, nRrSPv 


In reference. nRrFrns 
In regard, nRrGrd 
In reply, nRrPl 


In respect, nRrSP 
In some, nSM 
In such, nSC 


In the, NTh 
In this case, NthSKS 
Inconsiderate, ’N-SDrr 


Inclosure, nKlishRr 
Indeed, -n.D 
Independent, nDPn 


Indenture, nDn 
Indiana, nDna 
Indorse, nDrS 


Industry, nDstr 
Inform, nFrM 
Inferior, nFrrr 
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Infinite, nFnt Iowa, IO 
Influence, nFlns Issue, ishU 
Injury, nJr Is, § 
Innocent, NOSN Is no, SN 
Inquire, nKr Is none, SNn 
Inquiry, nKri Is not, SNT 
Inside, nSId Is the, STh 
Inspect, nSPK Is to be, STB 
Incribe, nsKrB | aes 
Inscription, nsKrPsn EH iss-ts 
Insecure, nsKr It is being, TSB 
Insecurity, nsKrt It is good, TSGD 
ie Insist, nSist It was, TwS 
ia Instance, nstans It was the, TwSTh 
Instant, nstant It would, Twd 
Instantaneous, nstans It would be, TwdB 
Instead, nstD Itself, Tss 
Institution, nstUsn January, Jan 
= Instinct, nSTnK Jehovah, JV 
(a Instruct, nstrK Jesus, Jss 
Ht Instructor, nstrKRr Join, Join 
7 Instruction, nstrKsn Judge, JJ 
1 ime Insurance, inshRnS Judgment, JJ-Mnt 
Hi Interest, nTrst July, JOO 
Interior, nTrrr June, JOOn 
Internal, nTrnLl Junior, JUnR 
ie Interrupt, nTrP Jury, Jr { 
hi ; Intercession, nTrssn Jurisdiction, JrSXKsn i 
ae Intend, nTn Justice, Jsts 


Intemperance, nTMPrns Just as, JstaS 


a ie Intrinsic, nTrnsK ,; Justify, JstF 
iad Invoice, nVS Justification, JstFKsn | 
Investigate, nVstGt Juvenile, JOOVn 
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Kansas, Kns 
Keep, KP 
Kentucky, KntK 


Kind, KIn 
Kingdom, KngM 
Know, N 


Knowledge, Nol 
Labor, LBr 
Language, LaJ 


Large, LR 
Last day, LstD 
Last time, LstM 


Latter, LITRr 
Learn, LRn 
Let, LT 


Let us, LTS 
Letter, LTrr 
Length, Lath 


Legislation, LJsn 
Legislature, LJS 
Liberty, LBrt 


Like, LIK 
Little, LLT 
Literature, L1TrrTrr 


Litigation, LTGsn 
Loeal,. LKI 
Logic, LJK 


Long, Lng 
Look, LK 
Lord, LRD 


Louisiana, LIOOSN 
Love, Ly 
Loyalty, LoilT 


Made, MAd 
Magazine, MGZ 
Make, MK 


Maine, MAn 
Majority, MJrt 
Man, Man 


Manner, MNr 
Manufacture, MnF 
Manager, MJr 


March, MrC 
Market, MrKt 
Maryland, MrLn 


Massachusetts, MaSC 
Matter, MtRr 
Material, MTrLl 


Maturity, MtRrT 
Maximum, MKSM 
May, MA 


May be, MB 
May not, MAnt 
Measure, MshR 


Meantime, MntM 
Meanwhile, MnWL 
Member, MM 


Memoranda, MMr 
Memorandum, MMrn 
Men, Men 


Mention, MNsn 
Merchandise, MrCn 
Merciful, MrSF 


Mere, Mr 
Merit, Mrt 
Messrs, MSRS 
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Message, MSJ 
Method, M-ThD 
Michigan, MshGn 


Middle, MDI 
Mighty, MIt 
Million, Miun 


Mind, Min 
Minnesota, MNSOT 
Minute, Mnt 


Minimum, MnM 
Miscellaneous, MSLnuS 
Mr., Mstr 


Mistake, MstK 
Miserable, MSRBI 
Miss, MS 


Mississippi, MSiSP 
Missouri, MSR 
Misery, MiSRr 


Misfortune, MSFrn 
Moderate, MDrr 
Moderation, MDrrsn 


Monday, Mund 
Montana, Mont 
More, Mr 


More than, Mrn 
Moral, MrL 
Morality, MrLT 


Mortgage, MrG@ 
Mortgagor, MrJr 
Most, MOst 


Much, MC 
Move, Mv 
Movement, MvM 


Must, Mst 
Mutual, MUsh 
Myself, MISF 


My, MI 
Name, NM 
Namely, NML 


Nature, NshR 
Natural, NshRL 
Near, Nr 


Necessary, Nss 
Nebraska, NBrS 
Negiect, GIK 


Negligent, GlJnt 
Net, Nt 
Nevada, NVd 


Never, NVr 
Nevertheless, NVrthLsS 
Next, NKst 


New, NU 
New Jersey, NUJrS 
New Mexico, NUMKS 


New York, NUYrK 
Newspaper, NUSPPr 
No, N 


No other, Nu 
No other one, NuThRn 
No Sir, NSR 


Nobody, NBd 
None, Nun 
Nor, Nr 


North, Nrth 
North Carolina, NrthKIRa 
North Dakota, NrthdK 
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Not, NT Omit, OMt 
Notice, Nts On, awn 
Notify, NtF On your, awnUrr 


Nothing, Nth On our, awnowrr 
November, NvM On the, awnTh 
Number, Br On us, awnuS 


Object, oB On you, awnU 
Objective, oBv One, W 
Observe, oBSRv Only, OnL 


Oblige, BIJ Operate, oPrit 


Obligation, BlGsn Operation, oPrsn 
‘ Occasion, oKsn Operator, oPrtRr 
i Occur, oKr Opinion, oPn 
i Occurrence, oKrns Opportunity, oPrn 
i 


i October, oKt Opposition, oPsn 


Of, o Oppression, oPrshn 
Of a, oA Or, aw 


Of all, ol Order, awDrr 


course, oKrrS 


Ordinary, awDn 


iis Of our, Oowrr Oregon, awrriGn 

i Of our own, oowrrn Organ, awrrGn 

i, 

Bri 

He Of the, oTh Organism, awrrGnsM 

ihe Of their, oThR Organize, awwrGns 

ij Of these, oThS Organization, awrrGnsn 
ny Of this, othS Original, awrrJn 

if Of which, oC , Ornament, awrrnMn 

i Of your, oUrr Other, uThR 


Offer, awF rr Otherwise, uThRwS 

O'clock, OKI Ought, awT 
Office, awF'S Our, owrr \ 
Often, awFn Our best, owrrBst 
Ohio, GIO Our order, owrrawDrr 
Cklahoma, OK1O Our own, owrrOn 


Ourself, owrrss 
Ourselves, owrrSLyvS 
Out, owT 


Own, On 
Over, OVrr 
Overtake, OVrrXK 


Parallel, PrL 
Parliament, PrLMn 
Party, Prt 


Particular, PritK 
Patience, Psh 
Patient, PtN 


Payee, PAE 
Peculiar, PKlrr 
Pennsylvania, PusLy 


People, Pl 
Per day, PrD 
Per ton, PrtN 


Per hour, Prowrr 
Per foot, PrFt 
Percentage, PrnsT 


Permament, PrMnt 
Personal, PrS 
Perpendicular, PrPn 


Perfect, PrfkK 
Perfection, PrfKsn 
Pernicious, Prnsh 


Period, 2 trokes 
Persecution, PrSKsn 
Philanthropy, Flin 


Phonography, FOnG 
Picture, PKshRr 
Plaintiff, PlnF 
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Please, PIS 
Please let, PISLIT 
Pleasure, PlshRr 


Plenty, Plnt 
Point, Pnt 
Political, PItK 


Popular, PPlrr 
Porto Rico, POrrxXK 
Possible, PS 


Possession, Pssn 
Position, Psn 
Posterior, PstrR 


Pound, Pnd 
Poverty, «Vrt 
Practical, PrKt 


Prejudice, PrJS 
Preliminary, PrLMn 
Present, PrSNT 


Premium, PrM 
Prepare, PrPr 
Previous, PrvS 


Principle, PrnsP 
Private, Prvt 
Profit, PrfT 


Proud, Prd 
Propriety, PrPrt 
Proof, Prf 


Prove, Prv 
Probable, PrBl 
Promise, PrMS 


Proceed, PrSD 
Proceedings, PrSD-z 
Proper, PrPrr 
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Proficient, PrFsh 
Progress, PrGrS 
Protect, PrtK 


Prosecution; PrSKsn 
Prospects, PrSPKS 
Product, ProXK 


Promulgate, PrML 
Proportion, PrPrsn 
Providence, PrvXNS 


Public, PBI 
Publication, PBlsn 
Pull, Pool 


Punish, Pnsh 
Purpose, PrPs 
Purchase, PrCg 


Put,-Pt 
Quality, KwL 
Quantity, KwN 


Quarter, Tr 
Question, Kwsn 
Quit, Kwt 


Quite, KwlIt 
Quiet, Kwet 
Quick, KwkK 


Quote, KOT 
Quotation, KOTsn 
Railroad, RrD 


Railway, RwA 
Rare, RRr 
Rather, RThR 


Rational, RrashnI, 
Realize, RLZ 
Read, RD 


Real,, REL 
Recent, RSNT 
Recognize, RKGns 


Recollect, RKiK 
Recollection, RK1Ksn 
Recommends RKMn 


Reciprocate, RrSPrr 
Receipt, RrSPt 
Receive, RrSV 


Record, RKrd 
Reduce, RrDS 


- Reference, RFrns 


Refuse, RFS 
Reform, RFrM 
Regard, RGrd 


Regret, RrGrt 
Relief, RLF 
Related, RLT 


Relation, Risn 
Relative, RLXV 
Release, RLS 


Religion, RLJn 
Religious, RLJS 
Remember, RMM 


Remembrance, RMMS 
Remittance, RMTS 
Remark, RMrK 


Remove, RMvy 
Remunerate, RMMr 
Reply, RPI 


Replevin, RPlv 
Report, RPrt 
Represent, RPrns 


Se an 


Re Neti aca 


Spee SS 


f 
a 
t 
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Request, RKst 
Republic, RPBI 
Require, RKrr 


Requiition, RKsn 
Resources, RSRss 
Resist, RrSist 


Resistance, RrSistans 
Respectfully, RrSPf 
Respect, RrSPK 


Respectable, RrSPKt 
Responsible, RrSPns 
Rest, Rst 


Return, RrTRrn 
Reveal, RrvVl 
Revolve, RrVlv 


Revise, RrVS 
Revelation, RrVisn 
Revolution, RVisn 


Reverse, RrVrS 
Reward, RrRrD 
Rhode Island, RrDIin 


Ridiculous, RrDK1S 
Route, Rrowt 
Rule, RrOol 


Sacrifice, sKrfS 
Sadness, Sad-nss 
Saddens, SDnS 


Said, SD 
Salvation, SLVsn 
Same, SM 


Sample, SMPi 
Sanguine, SanGn 
Sanguinary, SanGNr 


Saturday, SaTrr 
Satisfy, STSF 
Satisfactory, STSFK 


Satisfaction, STSFsn 
Says, SeS 
Seale, SK AI 


Searce, sKrS 
School, SKOOI 
Scholar, SKolrr 


Schedule, SKX]1 
Scripture, SKrP 
Search, SRC 


Season, SESN 
See, SE 
Secure, sKr 


Security, sKrt 
Secession, SEssn 
Seclude, SKld 


Seclusion, SKlsn 
Sectarian, SKtRn 
Secular, SKUlrr 


Seldom, SLIDM 
Send, SN 
Send us, SNS 


Send you, SNU 
Sent, SNT 
September, SP 


Separate, sPrt 
Serve, SRv 
Service, SRvS 


Serious, SRS 
Series, SRriS 
Session, ssn 


sca aaa ge a 8 


cgi 


Settle, SeT1 
Several sVrL 
Seven, Vn 


She, sh 
Shall, shL 
Shall be, shLB 


Shall it, shLT 
Share, shR 
Short, shRrT 


Short time, shRrT™ 
Should, shD 
Side, SId 


Signify, SGf 
Significant, SGn 
Significance, SGns 


Signature, SG 
Silence, SIlns 
Simple, SMPL 


Similar, SMLR 
Sincere, SinsR 
Single, SinGl 


Singular, SinGlrr 
Sister, Sistr 
Situated, SitUXD 


Situation, SitUsn 


Six, Ks 
Skill, SKL 


So, SO 
So as, SOS 
So long, SOlng 


Society, SOST 
Some, SuM 
Somebody, SMBd 
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Some other, SMu 
Something, SMth 
Someone, SMn 


Somehow, SMow 
Sometime, SMtM 
Somewhat, SMwt 


Somewhere, SMer 
Sort, Sawrrt 
Southern, SuThRn 


South, STh 
South Carolina, SThKr 
South Dakota, SThXK 


Southeast, SThST 
Southwest, SThwS 
Sound, Sown 


Speak, SPK 
Specific, SPSFK 
Specify, SPSF 


Special, SPshL] 
Speech, SPC 
Spirit, sPrt 


Spiritual, sPrtLl 
Splendid, SPind 
Splendor, SPlnDrr 


Spoken, SPKn F 
Standard, standR i 
State, stAt 


Statement, stAMn 
Station, stAsn 
Stenographer, sten 


Stock, stoK 
Stood, stD 
Strange, trAnJ 
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Stranger, strAnJr 
Straight, strAt 
Strength, strNth 


Strike, strIK 
Strictly, strKL 
Strong, strawng 


Struggle, struGL 
Student, stUDnt 
Stupid, stUPd 


Stupendous, stUPns 
Subject, suB 
Substitute, SuBst 


Subordinate, SuBrd 
Succeed, SKSD 
Success, SKss 


Successive, SKSV 
Successful, SKssF 
Such, SC 


Sufficient, SFsh 
Suggestive, SGSV 
Suggest, SGst | 


Sundry SundR 
Sunday, SundA, 
Superior, sPrrr 


Supernatural, sPrnshRL 


Superlative, sPrLXV 
Superintend, sPrTn 


Supply, SPl 
Supplicant, SPint 
Supplication, SPlKsn 


Suppress, SuPrS 
Supreme, sPrM 
Sure, shRr 


Surprise, SRPrsS 
Surplus, SRPIS 
Surround, SRn 


Suspect, SuSPK 
Suspend, SuSPn 
Suspicious, SuSPsh 


Sustain, SuSTn 
System, SiSM 
Synonym, SinM 


Take, TK 
Taken, TKn 
Tariff, TrrF 


Tell, Tl 
Telegram, TIGrM 
Telephone, TlFn 


Telegraph, TlGrf 
Temporary, TMPrrr 
Tendency, TndNS 


Tenessee, TNSE 
Term, TrrM 
Territory, TrTrr 


Testify, Testify, TstF 
Testimony, TstM 
Texas, TKSaS 


Than, Than 
Thank, thnK 
Thankful thnkKf 


That, th 
The, Th 
The first, ThF'st 


Then, thN 
Their, thRr 
There, ThR 


There are, ThRR. 
There is, ThRS 
There were, ThRwR 


There would, ThRwd 
Therein, ThRn 
Thereafter, ThRaf 


Thereto, ThRT 
Therefore, ThRFrr 
Thereon, ThRawn 


Thereupon, ThRPn 
These, ThS 
They, ThA 


They have, ThAv 
Them, thM 
Themselves, thMss 


Thing, thng 
Think, thnk 
This, thS 


Those, ThOS 
Thou, Thow 
Thousand, ThSan 


Thought, ThawT 
Three, Trr 
Thursday, thRrSD 


Thus, ThuS 
Phy, “Ehi 
Time, TM 


Tissue, TSU 
To, T 
To balance, TBins 


To be, TB 
To do, TD 
To haye, TV 
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To ship, TshP 
Today, TD 
Together, TGthRr 


Tolerate, TlrrT 
Tolerance, TirrNS 
Tolerant, TlrrNt 


Told, TID 
Tomorrow, TMr 
Took, TooK 


Toward, TRrD 
To-wit, TT 
Trial, TrLl 


Triplicate, TrPl 
Transportation, TrTsn . 
Transient, TranshN 


True, Troo 
Truth, TrOOth 
Trunk, TrnK 


Trust, Trst 
Trustworty, TrstRth 
Tuition, TUsn 


Tuesday, TUSD 
Twelve, Tw 
Typewriter, TPrt | 


Ultimo, ulT 
Unavoidable, unav 
Under, Dr 


Understood, DrSD 
Understand, DrSTn 
Unfortunate, unFrt 


Union, UnN 
University, UniVrst 
Universal, UniVrSLI 


Soma eS 


RSE Lares With eo 


has 

te 
aN 
4 
ey 
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Unknown, unOn 
Unless, unLS 
Unsecured, unsKrd 


Until, untL 
Unto, unt 
Up, uP 

Upon, uPn 
Urgent, urrJn 
Us, uS 


Use, US 
Use, UZ 
Useful, USFL 


Usual, UshLl 
Utah, UXaw 
Value, V1U 


Vary, VR 
Various, VRS 
Valuation, Visn 


Variety, Vrit 
Venture, VntUrr 
Vermont, VrMnt 


Very, Vrr 
Version, Vrsn 
Versus, Vrss 


Verdict, VrdK 
Vice versa, VSVrrS 
Vicinity, VSint— 


- Virginia, VrJn 


Virtue, VrtU 
Virtual, VrtUl 


Visible, VSB 
Vocation, YVOKsn 
Void, Va 


Volume, VIM 
Want, ont 
Washington, woshTn 


Warrant, wRnt 
Was, wS 
Water, WTr 


Way, wA 
We, EB 
We are, ER 


We are not, ERn 
We will, WL 
Wealth, wLth 


Wednesday, wNS 
Well, whl 
Went, went 


Week, wEK 
Were, wR 
West Virginia, wSTVr 


What, wT 
Whatever, wTVr 
When, wN 


Whenever, nNVr 
Where, er 
Whereas, erS 


Whereof, erv 
Wherever, erVr 
Wherefore, erFrr 


Whereupon, erPn 
Wherein, ern 
Whether, wthRr 


Which, © 
Whieh is, €S 
Whichever, CVr 
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While, WII 
While it, WIIt 
Who, 00 


Who can, OOK 
Who: will, OOl 
Whoever, OOVr 


Whom, 00M 
Whose, OOS 
Whole, Ol 


Why, wl 

Why have, wiv 
Will, L 

Will be, LB 
Will do, LD 
Will not, Ln 


Will say, LSA 


Wisconsin, wSKns 


Wish, ish 


With, w 
With this, wthS 
With them, wthM 


Without, wowT 
Withdraw, WDr 
Withdrew, WDroo 


Within, wthn 
Witness, wtNS 
Witnesseth, wtNSth 


Woman, wM 
Women, wMn 
Wonder, wundR 


Workman, wRKM 
Workmen, wRKMn 
Worn, WRn 


Worse, WRS 
Worth, wRth 
Word, WiRrD 


Work, WRK 
World, WRL 
Would, wd 


Would say, wdSA 
Would the, wdTh 
Wound, wOOn 


Wrong, Rrawng 
Wyoming, WIOM 
Yard, Yrd 


Ye, YE 
Year, Yr 
Yes, YS 


Yes sir, YSR 
Yesterday, YstrD 
Yet, Yt 


Yield, YELD 
You, U 
You can, UK 


You have, UV 
You should, UshD 
You will, Ul 


You will not, Ulnt 
You wish, Ush 
Young, Yng 


Your, Urr 
Yourself, Urrss Ai 
Your attention, Urratnea | 


Yours truly, UstrL 
Yours respectfully, 
YrSPf. = 
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WRITING EXERCISES. 


The letters which follow are to be written at least 
twenty times each, and one hundred times each — 
would not be too much. Write each letter carefully © 
at first and make use of word-signs and phrasing 
wherever practical. Strive to make the characters 
accurately and not too large, and each time the let- — 
ter is repeated endeavor to write it more rapidly 
than before. 


Mr. Frank Brown, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of the 15th, we © 
enclose contract; which you will please sign and re- — 
turn to us at once. ; 
Upon receipt of contract properly signed and wit- © 
nessed we will send the goods to you as ordered. 

= Yours truly, 


(2) 


Mr. George Jones, 
Dayton, O. 


Dear Sir:—We have yours of recent date in which 
you say you cannot come unless we furnish trans- 
portation. We are sorry to hear that you are s0 
situated, but our experience in the past has been 
such that we do not think it best for us to send the 
transportation to you. 

We trust that you will be able to find employment 
near Dayton. 


Yours truly, 


(3) 


- Mr. John M.“Smith, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir:—We have concluded to give you a trial, 
and would like to have you get here as soon as you 
can. Of course, you understand, we cannot promise 
you employment for any stated length of time, as 
that depends entirely upon the work you do. We 
have the work to be done and hope you will be able 
to do it satisfactorily, but we would not advise you 
to make permanent plans until we get better ac- 
quainted. 


Yours truly, 
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(4) 
Smith & Jones, yaad 
_ Des Moines, Iowa. 
, Dear Sirs:—The car of coal we ordered from you | 
about two weeks ago has not yet arrived. What is 
the trouble? We must have it at once or we will 
be obliged to get a car from some other place. We 
like your coal and your price is all right, but you 
never get it here when we want it. 
Let us hear from you at once, and if you cannot 
furnish the coal oblige us by saying:so. 
Yours truly, 
(5) 
Mr. James I. Winter, 
Appleton, Minn. | 
Dear Sir:—We understand that you are looking i 
for a good farm. We have one that we can sell you 
at a bargain. The farm is first-class in every respect 
and could not be bought at all under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but the owner has gotten into some 
trouble and is very anxious to sell the place and 
get out of the country. 
The farm consists of 160 acres, of which 90 acres 
are under cultivation. There is a pasture of about 
40 acres, and about 20 acres of meadow, all in fine i 
shape. The dwelling house and barn, garden, orch- | 
ard, etc., cover the remaining 10 acres. There is 
hot a foot of waste land on the farm as it is gently 
rolling and the low places have all been tile drained. 
Ordinarily this farm would sell for at least $10,- 
000.00 but can now be had for $6,000.00 if taken at i 
once. i 
We could write much more of the details but 
think the best thing for you to do is to come here 
at once prepared to do business, because we know 
_ that wken you see the place you will want it. Such 
chances do not come very often in a life time and 
| 


we hope you can take advantage of this one. 
Yours truly, 


(6) 
Messrs. J. L. Cook & Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Gentlemen:—Sometime ago I received a circular in 
Tegard to “Unigraph” and “Stenographer’s Word- 
Book,” and write to ask you to send me the proper 
data so that I can examine the merits of these 
books, and very much oblige, 
| Yours truly, 
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(7) 


Messrs. J. L. Cook & Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. ; 
Dear Sirs;—In reply to your favor of the 12th inst 
we beg to tender to you our apologies and wish to 
state that your Lists of Business Colleges was 
mailed on June 19th. 

Owing to the fact that at the last moment we had 
to make some changes and corrections on account 
of new Directories coming in and some other in- 
formation coming in later than we expected, there 
was a slight delay in the shipment, which we trust 
has not very seriously inconvenienced you. You will 
also have the advantage that this list will be more 
accurate. ; 

Thanking you for your favor and trusting to have 
a continuance of your valued patronage, we are 

Yours very truly, 


(8) 


Messrs. J. L. Cook & Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Gentlemen:—Having come in contact with a friend, 
who had in his posession a small pocket dictionary, 
called “The Stenographer’s Word-Book,” which 
bears your name as publishers, I write to ask if 
you will not be kind enough to name the price of 
this book, if it is for sale. I have tried every sta- — 
tionery store in this city, but was unable to secure 
one. This small book I highly appreciate, as it would — 
be a help-mate in my position. ; 

Enclosed please find stamped and addressed en- — 
velope for an early reply, for which I thank you in © 
advance. ; 

With hopes for success, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 


(9) 
Mr. C. J. Cook, 
Bucklin, Kans. 

Dear Cousin:—Your letter asking me to tell you 
more about shorthand is before me and I will try to 
answer. There are a million ways of writing short- 
hend. Have written over a thousand alphabets my- | 
self and think I know as much about shorthand a5 — 
enyone at the present date, and my little book was © 
the best I could do at the time it was printed. Do 
not know much about Dement’s last book. He has 
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a great reputation as a rapid writer, but do not 
think he is so good as an author. Where shading 
is actually used it hinders the speed, but as a mat- 
ter of fact writers shade very little in any system 
after they become at all capable writers. The 
shaded lines and the light lines always represent 
Sounds somewhat similar and the writer depends 
upon the context to determine which of the sounds 
is represented.. 

Unigraph is not complete. No shorthand system 
is complete, or ever will be. We can make progress 
towards an ideal system but it is absolutely im- 
possible to have perfect representation of every 
Sound of every word and write at a speed at all 
Capable of recording rapid speech. There are many 
questions relating to Shorthand that the average 
writer knows nothing of, and cares nothing about. 
Most people learn a system and become rapid by 
practice, if they ever do, without thinking much 
about the compezrative value of different systems. 
There have been writers who used longhand ab- 
breviations and attained a speed of 150 words per 
minute, but such cases are rare. 

Unigraph is the most accurate system written, 
but like longhand depends largely upon the writer. 

Unigraph is capable of the highest possible speed. 
It can be written just as fast as the writer can 
think. Bear in mind the writer must think twice 
as fast as the speaker speaks; must comprehend the 
words, and then think how to write them. Short- 
hand cannot be written automatically. The writer 
must think; short sharp thinks, like the tick of a 
clock. No time for comparisons, or ruminations of 
any kind. 

Three months is time enough to learn the prin- 
Ciples and attain a Speed of 50 to 75 words per min- 
ute. Six months should produce a sveed of 100 
to 150 per minute, if the writer is naturally capable 
of attaining a high speed. Meny persons of great 
brain capacity and very earnest are naturally too 
deliberate to become rapid stenographers. 

Any word written in Unigraph can be read by any 
Student of Unigraph provided it is written with as 
Much care as would be required in longhand. 

You say, “Do not the same characters differing 
Only in length for different sounds, tend to con- 
fusion?” That appears to be a reasonable question, 
but think for a moment; in longhand and printing 
You have exactly the same character, without any 
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difference whatever, for these different sounds. For 
instance, a, represents ah, aw, oh, etc., and e repre- 
sents eh and ee, and sometimes aye, and so in many 
cases Unigraph is actually much plainer than print- 
ing. Ifa character is made a little too long or too 
short it is yet as plain as print, as the stenographer 
knows that one of two sounds is represented, and 
it is rarely ever difficult to determine which of the 
two sounds it should be, as the meaning of the sen- 
tence will usually admit of one sound only. 

Now, as I said before, I expect to make some 
changes in Unigraph, but not because there is any- 
thing lacking in the previous editions. I have 
copyrighted five different editions. You might say 
five different systems. They have all been good. Bet- 
ter than any Pitmanic or Gregg, Or anything else 
I know of. If they had not been I would not have 
printed them. But as long as I can make any im- 
provement I shall keep at it, and hope to get out a 
better book in the near future. 

However, you must use your own judgment and 
do as you think best, for like all other mortals, 
may be mistaken, 

Your cousin, 
(10) 
Miss Cora Mogis, 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

Dear Miss Mogis:—Your kind favor of the 18th 
received and am pleased to have you say just what 
you think. In several things you are right, espec- 
ially from your point of view. 

The letter D may look a little long, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is more quickly made than most short 
characters and as a rule when a word begins with 
D the sound is indicated by “Low,” and when a word 
or syllable ends: with D the little final hook is used. 

The stroke for L is a full length one (exactly the 
same stroke used by all Pitmanic systems), put is 
admitted by authorities to be one of the quickest 
strokes in penmanship; and in about three cases 
out of four the sound of L is represented by the “L 
Hook” and not by the stroke L. 

It is also quite important that L be represented 
py a stroke than can be written either upward or 
downward, and there are only two strokes that have 
that advantage. To use the other one (the oblique 

forward straight stroke) is sacrificing much more 
than can be gained by the change. The fact that L can 
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be written either upward or downward makes it 
unnecessary to get very far from the line on ac- 
count of the L stroke. Whenever a word is too long 
it may be written in two parts, as disconnecting has 


‘no special meaning in Unigraph, except in conjunc- 


tion with other principles. 

As to using a dot to represent ing, ingly, and 
thing, you may be right, but I do not think so. A 
dot is the slowest thing ever made, and would not 
use them at all if I could get along without them, be- 
cause to make a dot the pencil must come to a dead 
standstill, and the majority of stenographers even 
stop long enough to twist the pencil a time or two 
to make the dot more distinct. 

X is usually represented by KS in all systems of 
shorthand, but to avoid the necessity of always writ- 
ing KS for X a goodly number of word-signs are 
given and illustrated in the dictionary, such as SPns 
expense, sPrS express, SBt exhibit, etc. 

It is the intention to have the student of Unrgraph 
simply copy the illustrated work and read the ex- 
planations until the entire book including the dic- 
tionary has been gone over thoroughly. After thi 
has been done, and not before, the student should be 
called upon io write new words that have not been 
illustrated. It is the intention to have the student 
learn by absorption until well started. That is 
Nature’s way; all kinds of young things are given 
a good start before they are called upon to do any- 
thing for themselves. The principles of Unigraph 
are each introduced and explained briefly and then 
an exercise given using those principles so thick 
and fast that an intelligent pupil can not write the 
exercises very many times without having the prin- 
ciples illustrated very well fixed in his mind. 

The exercises are a. little odd and the fact that 
they are odd makes a deeper impression upon the 


Mind of the average student. 


The dictionary contains two and three hundred 
short phrases, all based upon uniform principles, 


‘and after becoming familiar with these phrases the 


average student is able to form many others of sim- 

jlar formation. poser 
There is no objection to making the punctuation 

marks shorter, and of course the pege looks neater 


‘when they are made short. As a matter’ of fact the 


practical stenographer does very little punctuation 


‘when taking dictation or reporting a speech. The 


punctuation ‘marks are used mest when the person 
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dictating gives the stenographer exact instruction 
«8S to how he desires the transcript to be punctuated, 
as woen a lawyer is dictating a legal blank or plead- 
ing. In such cases there is usually ample time in 
which to insert-*the punctuation marks. 

The length of the strokes, including punctuation 
marks, depends very much upon the individual. A 
writer using only a finger movement would naturally 
want to make the characters small as possible and 
such writing apears neat and is usually quite ac- 
curate, but if such writers were to attempt to take 
rapid dictation or report a speech for three or four 
hours without rest they would probably find their 
fingers cramping beyond control. 

As in longhand writing, the stenographer should 
have a good free forearm muscular movement suffi- 
cient to enable him to move the hand from one side 
of the note-book to the other without raising the 
arm from the table, or the finger tips from the note 
book. A good writer can make a stroke half an inch 
long just about as quickly as he can one-half that 
length. The length of the stroke should be reason- 
able but the number of stops and turns required to 
represent the words spoken has more to do with 
the speed than the length of the strokes. 

With best wishes for your success, I am 

Yours truly, 


: (11) 
Prof. Alfred Day, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dear Mr. Day:—It is not my intention to take 
advantage of your friendship by consuming your val- 
uable time, but it is my intention to convince you 
that Unigraph is the best system of rapid writing. 

Unigraph employs a phonetic character for each 
elementary sound, and is the most brief, the most 
rapid, and the most flexible method of writing. 

Unigraph is capable of the greatest amount of 
phrasing, and, although the pencil is raised wherever 
time can be saved by so doing, there are but fow 
words in the English language that cannot be writ- 
ten by this method without raising the pencil. This 
method is not entirely new for it contains many prin- 
ciples similar to those of the old systems that have 
stood the trials of many years. The manner in which 
these principles are employed, arranged, and pre- 
sented is practically new; being the result of much 
earnest experimenting and emple practice. 
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Un-:graph makes use of some strokes that. appear 
to be a little awkward, because there are forty-two 
elementary sounds and not that many distinct strokes. 
Every time an auihor throws away an awkward 
stroke he is obliged to use two characters to repre- 
sent a single sound. There is no stroke employed 
in Unigraph that can not be made more rapidly than 


any two characters comb'ned. 


Curved lines may be more graceful than angles, 
but they are not more distinct, nor always more 
rapidly made. The problem of speed in shorthand, 
is how to make every line count without the writer 
being obliged to lose time in deciding what lines 
should be made. Speed does not depend upon the 
number of lines or strokes made in a minute so 
much as it does upon the number of strokes re- 
quired to represent the sounds contained in the 
words to be recorded. 

Any system that does not contain awkward strckes 
has been constructed for the purpose of deceiving 
students, or by an author that does not fully under- 
stand the science of rapid writing. 

The straight horizontal stroke, which is as diffi- 
cult as any, is employed by all authors, because the 
motion is forward and tends to give the writing an 
even appearance. The object should be speed and ° 


legibility without regard for the appearance. If the: - 


horizontal stroke can be made without curving, the © 
vertical stroke and the downward forward stroke 
can also be made straight. 

Those who tell you to beware of awkward slants 
also tell you that if a character is made too long or 
too short you can determine what it should be be- 
cause the long and short strokes are paired to repre- 
Sent sounds very much alike, and they tell you to 
learn to use all your fingers when you write on the 
typewriter; that if your little finger is not strong 
enough it will become so with practice. It is less 
difficult to learn to make the so-called awkward 
slants, and derive the benefits of having a system 
that is capable of complete representation tn the 
least possible space, with the least effort, in the 
least time. : 

To be of any value shorthand must be read as well 
as written, and by using all practical strokes the 
greatest number of distinct combinations can be 
made without the use of arbitrary methods. More is 
gained by a proper use of all strokes than ts lost 
by employing some that are apparently awkward. It 
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is most important that a distinct character be em- 
ployed for each elementary sound, and that a system 
should be so constructed that the writer will not 
be obliged to.make part of a word and then raise 
the pencil and place it again on the paper to com- 
plete the word. More time is lost in raising the pen- 
cil and placing it again on the paper than is re- 
quired to make the most awkward slant. 

Angles cecur in Unigraph only in those cases 
where greater speed and distinctness are obtained 
by their use, and great care has been taken to so 
construct the system that no confusion should oc- 
cur if an angle is so carelessly made as to form a 
curve instead. 

Many systems of shorthand have a theoretical 
method of representing vowel sounds that is not 
practical in actual work. Other systems represent 
the vowel sounds at too great a cost, as the vowels 
require too much time and are made up of so 
many lines that not enough are left with which 
to represent the consonants. Any system using 
compound characters to represent single sounds is 
too slow for practical work. 

UNIGRAPH represents both vowel and conso- 
nant sounds by distinct elementary characters, and 


- without. any increase in length or number of lines. 


yt 


Exhibitions of writing while ‘blindfolded, and of 
writing upside down, and backward, make a great 
impression upon those who do not understand, just 
as does the magician who takes rabbits and birds 
from his hat; but anyone who is in the habit of 
thinking knows that shorthand is more difficilt 
than Jlonghand and that very few people can write 
longhand when they are blindfolded, and that al- 
though any able-bodied man can jump a few inches, 
it requires mueh practice to make lofty leaps: ’ : 

The true test of a shorthand system is the pro- 
gress of the students after they leave school. 

We are told that “truth crushed to earth will rise 
again;’ and “the stone which was rejected by the 
builders became the corner-stone of the temple.” 


UNIGRAPH is only another case of this kind. Al-. 


though far in advance of all other systems of rapid 
writing, it-is, to a large extent, based upon some of 
the valuable old principles that many modern au- 
thors have failed to correctly appreciate. % 
-- Unigraph has made no sacrifice: to gain theoret- 
ical points; but has made-use of every practical 
stroke of value to the rapid writer, and has gained 
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thereby the permanent friendship of its graduates. 

Of course you may not agree with me in all that 
I have said, but I am sure you will admit that UNI- 
GRAPH is worthy of attention, and if there is any- 
thing wrong about it kindly tell me what it is and 
perhaps it can be corrected. 

With best wishes for your success, and hoping 
that you will conclude to join the Unigraph Asso- 
ciation, I am, 

Yours truly, 
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TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


To be a successful teacher, one must follow the 
golden rule and be patient, but eternally persistent, 
for as is the teacher so will be the school. Many 
persons who teach school are not teachers by pro- 
fession, but are teaching on account of the advant- 
ages it gives them to learn more thoroughly what 
they have already once passed over, or as a step- 
ping-stone to something else. Some seem to think 
that the only preparation needed in order to be 
a teacher is to stuff the memory with a sufficient 
amount of established facts and stereotyped rules 
so as to be able to answer the questions asked by 
the superintendent on examination day. However, 
when the young teacher begins his or her first term 
of school, questions never before thought or heard 
of are continually arising, and they find it not only 
requires a good memory, but more than ordinary 
reasoning and reflecting powers combined with the 
patience of Job, and the firmness of Bismark. 

If the teacher’s only ambition is to endure until the 
end of the month there will seem to be but little dif- 
ficulty until the teacher applies for another term of 
school, when, if the school officers do their duty, 
they will seek a new teacher. ee a 

To the truly earnest teacher, every day brings 
its trials. There is seldom, if ever, a teacher who 
makes an equal success teaching all branches re- 
quired; while some classes are progressing rapidly 
and seem to fully understand the work done, others 
will progress slowly and seem to understand very 
little. The same is also true of different pupils in 
the same class. For these differences there «is al- 
ways a cause, and to find out the cause and apply 
the proper remedy is often a difficult task, but while 
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endeavoring to make tie pupils understand and be- 
come interested tae teacher also derives great per- 
sonal benefit. 

To see a class or pupil change from a dislike for 
a study to lively interest.is a triumph that thrills 
the heart of an earnest teacher with more joy than 
it does to draw the salary at the end of the month. 

Nearly every school district is divided by some 
pre-historic quarrel of which the teacher knows 
nothing or cares nothing about, but the children 
think themselves justified in taking up the quarrel 
of their parents and it is often difficult for the teach- 
er to decide which pupil to punish or whether to pun- 
ish either one or not, for often the apparent trans- 
gressor is really the defendant, and it is good policy 
to let a pupil fight his own battle when he provokes 
a quarrel and expects the teacher to defend him if 
he gets the worst of the fight. 

However, this jealousy may be turned to good ad- 
vantage and made a motive for study and good be- 
haviour. To see a dirty, lazy pupil with nose almost 
against the book, and occassionally looking out of 
the corners of his eyes to see if his rival is also 
studying, is a triumph that makes the teacher smile 
in dreams, for if that pupil once finds that he may 
be at the head of his class it is likely to awaken his 
ambition and he may develop into an earnest student. 

A teacher should require respectful behaviour of 
the pupils but should not punish them until they 
are made to understand the reason. 

Many pupils are very timid and it is very difficult 
to persuade them to recite what they know or face 
the school and recite a verse on. Friday afternoon 
or at the school exhibition but by patient coaxing 
and encouragement those who at first were the most 
timid may become the best public speakers of the 


‘school. 


To successfully teach a term of school, and close 
with the well wishes of all, and above all, a clear 
consciousness of having slighted no duty, is 4 


triumph worthy of the effort. 
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SEEKING FOR FAME AND FORTUNE. 


If we could read the secret thoughts of every man, 
do you suppose we could find one who has no desire 
for something more than he now has? 
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If ones only ambition in life is to obtain gold, life 
is indeed miserable, for every one is an enemy. How- 
ever, each must support himself, and often the child- 
hood days of the poor are few; in order to earn 
their daily bread, they must leave school and play 
to obey the commands of the employer. How soon 
they learn the value of money and to appreciate the 
blessings of which they are deprived! How often, 
with an undying determination, the poor youth re- 
solves to some day excel those for whom he is now 
am object of ridicule! He can not do it in a day or 
a year, but like a river washing a channel through 
a stoney bed, by eternal diligence, and as the rock- 
bound canyon is more permanent than a channel 
through sand or clay, so is the fortune gained by 
labor. 

When a newspaper is tightly folded it may be 
thrown quite a distance, but if it spreads to the 
breeze, its speed is greatly checked or entirely stop- 
ped. Just so it is with us; if we would reach a 
high position among our fellow men, we must con- 
fine ourselves to our chosen calling, for if we under- 
take to do too many different things our energies 
are scattered and we can not compete with the one 
who gives his business his undivided attention; yet, 
we should make haste slowly, for a tall monument 
without a sound foundation is not likely to long 
endure the heats of summer and the blasts of win- 
ter. Time is so short and there is so much to be 
found out in every trade, that we can achieve suc- 
cess only by devoting our entire time and energies 
to the work we have undertaken. While journeying 


in life’s canoe, we must bend to the oar until the 


stout oak cracks, and fear not when waves beat upon 
the frail bark; nor dare we follow another, but with 
our eyes fixed upon a purpose, avoid the rocks on 
which we have seen others wrecked, until at last we 
shall safely reach the harbor on the other shore. 

This is a cruel world and the higher we climb the 
colder blow the winds around us, but beyond the 
Tugged rocks of opposition lies the vale of success. 
All honor to they who dare to climb the heights, and 
like a sky-rocked wavering in the sky as if it would 
fain go higher, burst by the effort and scatter fame 
to every land by the glory of their death. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


No word in the English languarge means more to 
us. When we hear it spoken, our thoughts go back 
to the days of childhood, the time before we knew 
there was any one who was not our friend, and we 
are inclined to smile as we think of the petty quar- 
rels that first caused us to divide our playmates as 
friends and foes. As our thoughts draw nearer to 
the present time, we become more serious for »we 
think of deeper wrongs, of stronger ties, and of those 
who have gone to the unknown shore. 

In this life of: sunshine and shadows, how much 
our happiness depends upon our friends. Though 
there are many who do not seem to care for friends, 
it is only so in appearance it is the armour they 
wear to protect themselves in the battle of business 
life. 

The child, until once deceived, believes whatever 
you tell him, but soon learns that many people are 
treacherous and selfish beings, and as a rule the 
sooner this fact dawns on the youthful mind the 
less severe will be the awakening from the sleep 
of confiding trust. : 
' Being often deceived, men become distrustful, and 
how frequently we hear them bitterly declare “that 
every man is for himself only.” Men come to the 
conclusion that ‘“‘A wise head keepeth its own coun- 
-gel” for “A secret once told is a secret no longer.” 

A complaining person usually has but few friends, 
everybody avoids them, preferring the company of 
the cheerful, even though they may be inferior in 
other respects. Another reason why many are with- 
out friends is because they expect too much of them, 
and are not: willing to allow others as many excuses — 
er as much. liberty. as they claim for themselves. - 

Our friends are those -who, on account of their 
confidence in our. honesty of purpose, take pleasure 
in our success and are sad when we fail. “There 
are ties that blend together to strengthen, Our 
hours in hours. of grief, The silver links that length- 
en, Joys .visit when, most brief.” __ , eas c 

Each must retain his individuality, for there are 
‘many questions in life which no one else can decide 
for us. If you ask your friend’s advice es to what 
ocetipation they think you are best adapted, you will 
receive a great variety of answers. Perhaps one 
will advise you to be a farmer and add in confidential 
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tones that it does not require very much mental 
exertion, while another friend may tell you in a 
polite way, that he thinks you have sufficient use of 
language to make a good auctioneer; or a young 
lady friend will talk to you about self-made men who 
have become millionaires, but she has no idea by 
what methods, and something in her manner seems 
to say, “I hardly think you will ever be one of 
them.”’ 


However, we often gain by talking of life’s affairs 
with some true friend, for though they cannot al- 
ways give us definite advice, a few words of en- 
couragement er sympathy are often of far more 
value. Being reassured that we have friends, even 
though life’s pathway may appear rough and steep, 
we feel like saying with the poet: ‘I live for thors 
who love me, For those who know me true, For the 
Heaven that smiles above me, And awaits my spirit 
too!” Even when life’s journey is almost ended, 
“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, Some 
pious drops the closing eye requires, H’en from the 
tomb the voice of nature cries, EH’en in our ashes 
live her wonted fires.” 


(15) 


OUR WORK. 


As sure as the past points out the future, they 
who expect to obtain honor, fame, or wealth, with- 
out honest labor, will be disappointed. 


We may take our choice between work which ex- 
ercises the brain or the body, but since man was cast 
from the Garden of Eden, those things that are 
worth having can be gained only by toil. The dark 
unfathomed caves, the majestic forests, or the wav- 
ing fields, yield their treasures only as the reward 
of industry. If man would enjoy the products of 
every clime, he must cross the broad, blue ocean, 
the rugged mountains, and rivers swift, “Tis toil 
that sweetens the bread we eat and makes sleep 
a blessing. The dizzy whir of flying wheels, the 
echo of sturdy strokes, and the glow of the furnace, 
all remind us there is much to be done. 


However, one man cannot do everything, so each 
must choose his work, and let him do it so honestly 
and so well that the angels will hasten the story to 
tell. 
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If you would drink the pure dew of heaven and Hh 


eat the unadulterated fruits of Mother Earth, if 


you would avoid the fierce contentions of greedy men — 
and the dusty streets on which they tread; be a 


farmer. 


If it is your delight to be skillful in making use- 
ful things, if you would make great engines to throb 
with pulse of steam, become a mechanic. 


It is pleasant to be a merchant, if you can present eh 


your goods in such attractive form as to draw enough 
tribute from your fellow-men; or what can more 
charm the mind or benefit the human race than the 
work of the chemist who compels nature to reveal 
many of her most hidden secrets? 


Do you love power and can you tell where the — 


great machinery of government needs mending? If 
so be a lawyer or a politician, and to save the faith 
of the people, strengthen some of the shaky places. 

If your mind is well stored, if your heart is kind 
yet true, if you can read the youthful mind and guide 
it to the right, be a teacher. 

If by logic or faith Divine, you can train the 
thoughts of men to soar from things of lowly earth 
to those of high Heaven born, it is your duty to be 
a preacher. 


If “Chill penury has not repressed your noble 


rage or froze the genial current of the soul’ devote 
your energies to poetry, music or painting and 
strive to blend the sublime with the beautiful and 
the pure, so that it will cheer the weary and cause 
them to feel that life is worth living. 

Whatever work in life you choose, be a man in the 
true sense of the word, such a man as God intended 
you should be, “For true worth is in being, Not in 
seeming, In doing each day that goes by, Some little 
good, Not in dreaming of great things to do bye-and- 


_bye;” work while-it is called today, for rest comes 


sure and soon and often it seems to us, before our 
work is done. 
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INTENTIONS. 


What a multitude of mistakes we excuse by say- 
ing, we did not intend to; yet in many cases the re- 
q sult is the same as if we had intended to do just 
as we did. Many a trusted clerk has spent money 
/ not his own, intending to replace it, and being un- 
able to do so, has been obliged to pay the penalty 
of a thief. Yet how differently we would treat those 
we meet, if we could only see through the windows 
of the soul and read the secret intentions hidden 
_ there. Many who now enjoy our smiles would be 
avoided and hated like a serpent; while the frown 
of parents or teacher would become beautiful if we 

could only see that it is but the reflection of their 
earnest desire for our success. 

As hopeful youth start along the journey of life, 
high expectations fill many an earnest heart. In 
the distance they see golden treasure, fame and 
honor, which seen through the clear but delusive 
light of youth seem many times nearer than they 
really are. So near they seem that many neglect 
to prepare for the journey, nor do not think it nee- 
essary to care for this frail body by which the 
mighty soul is bound to earth. Others more cau- 

_ tious or warned by the cries .of those in advance, 
arm themselves with such knowledge as they can 
4 acquire from books and schools. 

Intending to soon grasp the reward, they start 
with light and steady steps, looking scornfully on 
those who have fainted by the way. When the morn- 
ing dews begin to fade before the rising sun, they 
are already thinking of how they will spend the 
treasure and of the many friends they will remem- 

ber. When the morning sun blazes forth in the heat 
of day, when new horizons arise and are left behind, 
only to give plece to others, they hegin to realize 
tht the journey is a long one. 
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5 Every mile, every turn, reveals new obstacles that 
prevent him from doing as he intended to; and he 
finds that even the best armed pilgrim must watch 
closely and often inquire of others. Not only do j} 
his hopes begin to fall, but the morning dews, car- 
ried as by a false friend, far. above their natural 
realm, complain of being left alone. Lowly at first 
as the sob of a broken heart, then in anguish loud | 
and wild the storm clouds gather o’er and bursting | 
by their effort to stay in the sky, descend on the 
head of the ambitious traveler. For a moment he 
shudders as he feels the chilling breeze, then with 
hope born of despair, he cries, “cold and selfish 
world, by the powers God has given me, I shall, 
I will, yet force you to yield your tribute.” 

Thus in sunshine and rain, the journey which 
once seemed so short lengthens to years, until at 
last, like a mighty river bursting from its fountain 
source and rushing on its wayward course, the soul 
bursts from its cage of clay into the realms of 
Eternal day. 

Perhaps the object intended was never gained, but 
in seeking it, they gained the greatest blessings of 
life, which are a clear conscience, a good appetite 
and sound sleep. Then, young traveler, honor the 
aged ones, for even their frowns are well intended. 


Ye 


